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THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 



AU members of the State Historical Society, who con- 
veniently can, should attend the approaching annual 
meeting, on the 5th and 6th of May, as much important 
business will then be before them for transaction. At 
many of the former annual meetings entirely too little 
time and attention have been devoted to the essential 
ajBfairs of the Society, passing them over in a routine 
and perfunctory way, with the non-progressive disposi- 
tion to '*let well enough alone/* The Society has prob- 
ably done well enough by being left alone, but it might 
be made to do considerably better. And it must be ad- 
mitted there is some room for improvement. 

The chief matter to be attended to at the meeting now 
at hand will be the election of a president of the Society 
in place of the lamented General Alfred OrendorfF. The 
constitution of the Society fails to prescribe any special 
mode for the election of its officers, and having enacted 
no by-laws, the members assembled are free to adopt any 
method of nomination and election they may see proper. 
Heretofore the usage has been for a few of the members 
to agree upon the selection of the officer, or officers, to be 
elected; then a motion would be made for the chair to 
appoint a committee to nominate a candidate, or ticket, 
to be presented to the meeting. The candidate, or ticket, 
reported by that committee was, on motion, submitted to 
the meeting, and without question or opposition, elected 
by the viva voce votes of the members. Grave objections 
have been expressed by some of the members of the So- 
ciety to this procedure, as savoring too strongly of the 
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old ^^cut-and-dried" schemes of politicians calculated to 
stifle the free exercise of suffrage. 

In the next election of a president of the Society it is 
probable that objection will be made to the customary- 
motion for the chair to appoint a nominating committee, 
and as several candidates may be presented by their 
partial friends, the nomination in open meeting, and 
voting by ballot, may be demanded. 

Another matter that should, and perhaps will, engage 
the earnest attention of the meeting will be the better 
and more eflBcient maintenance of our quarterly Journal, 
the publication of the Historical Society. This journal 
was instituted, in part, to serve as the official organ of 
the Society, and serve as a medium for exchange, and 
free expression of opinion of members of the Society 
on all subjects involving its interests and welfare, and 
for the promulgation of knowledge relating to Illinois 
history. A fuller and more satisfactory recognition, by 
members of the Society, of the usefulness and value of 
the Journal is desired. Their contribution to its pages 
is solicited. Their aid and co-operation in making it a 
force for the advancement of the Society, and a credit 
to the State, is requested. Members of the Society, in 
this, as in every thing else appertaining to the organiza- 
tion, are too much inclined to rely upon the few to bear 
the responsibilities and burdens. Equally beneficial to 
all, the Journal is entitled to be sustained by the effective 
efforts of all members of the Society who are interested 
in its success. 



PRESIDENT E. J. JAMES, RESIGNS HIS MEMBER- 
SHIP IN THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
ILLINOIS HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 



The members of the Illinois State Historical Society 
and the public generally will be sorry to learn that Presi- 
dent James has severed his official connection with the 
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Illinois State Historical Library, he having been a mem- 
ber of its board of trustees for the past thirteen years. 
President James has taken the greatest interest in the 
affairs of the Library and the Society and he resigns 
from the Library Board only because he has so many 
affairs and labors, that he feels it necessary to give the 
time to other duties which are more pressing. 

He is of course still a director of the Historical So- 
ciety, which office he has held since the organization of 
the Society and he will continue to give its affairs the 
value of his counsel and interest. 



DR. E. B. GREENE APPOINTED IN THE PLACE 
OF PRESIDENT JAMES. 



If it was necessary for the Library Board to lose 
President James as one of its members, it is to be con- 
gratulated that Governor Deneen has appointed to fill 
the vacancy a gentleman who can ably carry on the work 
of the Library Board. 

Dr. E. B. Greene of the chair of history in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has been appointed to this position. 
Dr. Greene is a director and one of the founders of the 
Historical Society and was for a short time its Secretary. 
For several years Dr. Greene has been the chairman of 
the publication committee of the Society and in spite of 
his arduous duties at the State University has given a 
great deal of time and labor to the preparation for publi- 
cation of the transactions of the Historical Society. The 
Society and the Library Board are to be congratulated 
upon the appointment of Dr. Greene to membership in 
the Library Board. 

Dr. Greene is still a young man. He was born in 
Kobe, Japan, July 8, 1870. He was educated in the 
schools of Westborough, Mass., and Evans ton. 111. He 
attended the Northwestern University at Evanston, and 
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later attended Harvard, where he graduated in 1890. He 
received from Harvard the degree of A. M. in 1891, and 
in 1893 the degree of Ph. D. from the same institution. 
He has been since 1906 dean of the College of Literature 
and Arts at the University of Illinois. He is the author 
of several carefully prepared historical books among 
which may be mentioned, Illinois and the Nation; The 
Provincial Governor in the English Colonies in North 
America; and Provincial America. 



DEATH OF GOVERNOR FORD'S DAUGHTER. 



A press despatch from Lincoln (111.), dated March 18, 
1910, says : 

*'Mrs. Anne Daviess, formerly a resident of Middle- 
town, but since July, 1907, a resident of the Deaconess 
hospital, died at noon yesterday, of senility, at the age 
of 72 years. Mrs. Daviess was a daughter of Governor 
Ford, who occupied the executive chair of the State dur- 
ing the years 1842-46. Her husband at one time was the 
editor of an influential Democratic newspaper, but died 
without leaving much property. His widow was em- 
ployed for a time as matron at one of the State charitable 
institutions, but later went to the home of Mrs. Gambrel, 
a daughter, at Middletown. In 1907 she came to the 
Deaconess hospital and since that time has been a county 
charge. She leaves a daughter living in Iowa. The 
father of the deceased wrote a history of the State of Illi- 
nois, considered the most authentic for the period of 
which it treats, and a movement was made recently to 
have the same republished for the benefit of Mrs. Daviess, 
but the project failed.'^ 

Mrs. Mary B. Watson, only surviving daughter of Mrs. 
Daviess, and granddaughter of Governor Ford, arrived 
in Lincoln Saturday morning from Oskaloosa, la., where 
she follows the profession of a graduate nurse, being a 
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graduate of the Presbyterian hospital in Chicago. Mrs. 
Watson completed the arrangements for the proper 
burial of her mother in the family lot in the Peoria ceme- 
tery, where her illustrious father and mother lie buried. 
At the head of the grave of Governor Ford stands a 
monument erected by the State of Illinois, in memory of 
his great service to the commonwealth, which was built 
under the administration of the late Governor John P. 
Altgeld. 

Mrs. Davies was the only surviving member of a 
family of four children, her two brothers, Sewell and 
Tom, dying in 1871. Her sister, Mrs. John Bailey, died 
at her home in St. Louis in July, 1909. The mother of 
Mrs. Daviess died in 1850, following a long sickness with 
cancer. Governor Ford only survived his wife two 
weeks, his death occurring in 1850 from tuberculosis, and 
they were buried side by side in the Peoria cemetery. 

Mrs. Daviess was born on Feb. 13, 1838, and was aged 
at her death, 72 years, 1 month and 4 days. She was a 
native of this State, and all her life was spent in Illinois, 
excepting a few years spent with her sister in St. Louis. 
She was married in 1862 and was the mother of four 
children, two of whom died in infancy. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Gambrel, with whom she made her home for several 
years, died some time ago, leaving a family of six chil- 
dren. Decedent's husband, who was prominent as a 
newspaper man, and editor of Democratic papers, died 
32 years ago. With the passing away of Mrs. Daviess, 
Mrs. Watson is now the only surviving member of the 
family of Governor Ford, a man whose services were of 
untold value to this great State, but whose services never 
received reward. In order to provide for his family, he 
with great labor, prepared the most exhaustive and au- 
thentic history of Illinois ever written at that time. Hav- 
ing served as both judge of the circuit and supreme 
courts, he understood much of the inner workings of 
political life and was in power during the Mormon dis- 
turbances. When the manuscripts were turned over for 
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publication, owing to the exposures therein contained, 
over half of the pages were suppressed. Instead of his 
family receiving the royalty on the history as intended 
by their father, which would have made them independ- 
ent, each child received only a paltry one hundred dol- 
lars. 

There is much obscurity regarding the domestic life 
of Governor Ford and his family. It is known that he 
was born in the year 1800, and was brought by his mother 
to Illinois in 1805 ; that in his youth, when battling with 
poverty, he served as an hostler and tavern servant ; was 
admitted to the bar in 1823; passed the year 1829 in 
Galena as an attorney and one of the editors of the 
Miners' Journal; was appointed by Governor Edwards, 
in March, 1830, State's attorney of the new 5th judicial 
district, and reappointed to the same by Governor Eey- 
nolds in Feb., 1831. On securing that office he located at 
Bushville in Schuyler county. He served in the Black 
Hawk war in 1832, and, while residing at Rushville, was 
elected, in Jan., 1835, judge of the 6th circuit, which 
he resigned in March, 1837. He was elected judge 
of the 9th district in Feb., 1839, and one of the nine jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court in Feb., 1841. Thereupon he 
moved to Oregon, Ogle county, where he resided when 
elected Governor in 1842. Who he married, and when 
and where that event occurred, are facts in his history 
not generally known. And the published accounts of his 
family are conflicting and unreliable. 

In commenting upon the above despatch, the State 
Register of March 19, 1910, said : 

**The death of Mrs. Daviess, at the Lincoln hospital, 
which was chronicled in the press of yesterday, removes 
the last of the children of the late Governor Ford. * * * ♦ 

The husband of Mrs. Daviess was a brilliant man, but 
like too many others he looked too often upon the wine 
when it was red. At one time he was editor of the Rush- 
ville Times and in that day when he would give attention 
to his editorial duties his writings were copied all over 
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the State and in other states. He was, when sober and 
in his right mind, a close thinker and one of the most 
logical reasoners known to the editorial profession. 

The youngest son of Governor Ford was a newspaper 
man and at one time was employed on the Peoria papers. 
He was a happy-go-lncky young man without a care in 
the world. Some years after he left Peoria he was 
hanged by a vigilance committee for being a horse thief. 
He was walking along the public highway when the com- 
mittee overtook him and they at once decided he was the 
man they were looking for ; he begged for time to prove 
who he was, but they decided to look into the matter after 
the hanging. After they had investigated the matter 
they found he was absolutely innocent and was many 
miles away from where the horse was taken. He was a 
brilliant young man, but lacked the usual energy of news- 
paper men else he would have made a great reputation 
as a writer. 

The death of Mrs. Daviess ends one of the saddest 
chapters of Illinois history. It is not creditable to the 
State that she was practically allowed to die in the hos- 
pital an object of public charity." 

A newspaper published in Peoria at the time of Gov. 
Ford's death, in 1850, and later, stated that *'he died at 
the home of Andrew Gray on North Madison Avenue, 
and left two children. One of them, a boy, was brought 
up by the family of Dr. Dickinson, and went away, and 
nothing more is known of him. The other, a daughter, 
was reared by a family named Cooper, and married a 
wealthy gentleman engaged in the lumber business in 
Chicago." 

The account given by the Register is the generally 
accepted story of the son's career; but many hints have 
been wafted from the west to the effect that though 
young, he was a desperado whose lawless deeds well 
justified the fate he met. 

The discrepancies in the various reports of Gov. 
Ford's family can be reconciled, and the truth of history 
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known, only by wide-reaching inquiries and patient ex- 
amination of many old newspaper files. Mrs. Daviess 
came to Middletown, in Logan county, some years after 
her father's death, a desolate heart-broken woman, 
whose past was a sealed book of bitter memories and 
disappointments. She was morose and reticent, per- 
sistently refusing to answer any of the many letters of 
inquiry addressed to her, or the personal interviewers, 
seeking information relative to her father's family or 
her own past life. The years she had lived were full of 
tribulation and sorrow, and death came to her as a merci- 
ful relief. 



A LETTER FROM HON. L. B. STRINGER. 



It is but justice to the citizens of Lincoln to say that 
while at the Deaconess hospital Mrs. Daviess received 
many kindly attentions and was made as comfortable as 
she could have been had she been possessed of unlimited 
money. We publish a letter from Hon. L. B. Stringer, 
which describes the care and attention given the un- 
fortunate lady by the people of Lincohi. — ^Ed. 

Lincoln, III., March 26th, 1910. 
Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, 

Sec. HI. Historical Soc, 
Springfield, HI. 
Dear Mrs. Weber : 

In reference to the matter of Mrs. Anne Daviess, last 
surviving member of the immediate family of Gov. Ford, 
and the newspaper reports concerning her recent death 
in this city, would say: 

That Mrs. Daviess lived for a great many years with 
her daughter, a Mrs. Gamble, at Middletown, in the ex- 
treme western part of this county, near the Menard 
County line. During all this time the fact of her resi- 
dence there was substantially unknown to the citizens 
of Lincoln and those who did know, were not informed 
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that she was the daughter of Gtov. Ford. About three 
years ago, Mrs. Gamble died. The Gambles were in 
humble circumstances. Mrs. Gamble left six children 
surviving her and Mrs. Daviess herself was ill. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Gamble was compelled to turn 
Mrs. Daviess over to Logan County. It then became 
known, for the first time, to the authorities of the county, 
that a daughter of Gov. Ford had been a resident of the 
county. Instead of sending her to the County Farm, as 
is usually done in such cases, she was placed in the 
Deaconess' Hospital in the city of Lincoln, one of the 
best equipped hospitals in the State. We have two ex- 
cellent hospitals in Lincoln, one Catholic and one Luth- 
eran. The Deaconess' Hospital in Lutheran. During 
Mrs. Daviess' stay at the Hospital, she was given the 
same attention as other patients ; in fact the Deaconesses 
gave her especial attention on account of her lineage. 
She received the best medical service the city afforded 
during her last illness. Upon it being learned that she 
was a member of the Episcopal Church, the rector of 
that church in this city, Eev. Wm. N. Wycoff, made 
regular and frequent visits to her. Various members of 
his congregation visited her frequently, a number of the 
ladies of the church taking especial interest in her, send- 
ing her books, papers and flowers. Upon her death, it 
being ascertained that her one surviving daughter, a 
Mrs. Watson, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, was not in such finan- 
cial circumstances as to properly provide for her burial, 
Morris Emmerson, of the Daily News-Herald and your 
humble servant, went among our business men, who re- 
sponded liberally, and secured sufficient funds to give 
Mrs. Daviess such a funeral and burial as befitted the 
daughter of one of Illinois' most famous Governors. I 
enclose newspaper clippings of the obsequies. 

Yours respectfully, 

Lawrence B. Stringbb. 
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FUNERAL OF MRS. DAVIESS. 



Services and burial were held at the Trinity church, 
Lincoln, Sunday afternoon, marking the closing scenes 
of the life of Mrs. Anne Daviess, the daughter of one of 
the greatest governors Illinois has had. The services 
were attended by possibly a hundred persons, who 
gathered at the bier which supported a number of 
bouquets of white roses, the tributes of friends and 
those who recognized in the death of the woman the de- 
parture of a true christian spirit to the other world. 
The services were in charge of Rector William Wyckoff. 
He was assisted by the choir, James Chase singing* a 
solo. The rector, in speaking of the deceased read a 
sketch of her life, also touching upon the career of her 
father. Governor Ford, and brought out historical points 
that even close readers of history had missed in their 
journeys through the pages of biography of great men 
of Illinois. At the conclusion of the service the remains 
were taken to the 3:33 p. m. train and then to Peoria, 
where burial ensued. The remains were accompanied 
by the daughter and grand-daughter, Mrs. Mary Watson 
of Oskaloosa, Iowa, and Mrs. J. W. Shaw of Alba, Iowa. 
The pallbearers were Hon. L. B. Stringer, J. H. Boyd, 
James E. Hoblit, Joseph Tabke, Nate Landauer and 
Fred P. Marvine. The interment was in the family lot 
in Peoria, where under the administration of the late 
Grov. John P. Altgeld, a stone was raised to the memory 
of Governor and Mrs. Ford, who are buried there. 



POLO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



The Polo Historical Society has placed a granite 
boulder over the grave of William Durley, who was 
killed in the Black Hawk War. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 



The Illinois State Association, recently organized 
among former Illinois residents now living in southern 
California, has decided upon an annual picnic on Wash- 
ington's birthday. Frank L. Blair is president of the 
club. 



lOOTH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED. 



Friends and Relatives of Mrs. Celena Ket«TiF«y, of 
Hazeldbll, III., Observe Anniversary. 



Between 600 and 700 relatives and friends gathered at 
the village of Hazeldell, 111., January 28, 1910, to assist 
in celebrating the one hundredth birthday anniversary 
of Mrs. Celena Kelley. A feature was the presence of 
five generations of the family. Mrs. KeUey, notwith- 
standing her advanced age, is in the enjoyment of all 
her faculties. She has been a resident of Cumberland 
county since 1847. Her husband, who died in 1876, was 
the founder of Hazeldell. 



ABOUT COLONEL DON MORRISON. 



It occasionally happens that a trivial interruption, or 
casual remark overheard, will so disconcert the ablest 
speaker as to break his train of thought or argument, 
and abruptly end his discourse. An incident of this 
kind occurred in the brief congressional career of Colo- 
nel Don Morrison, to which, however, he very seldom 
again alluded. 

An able lawyer and flowery orator, Don had been an 
active and prominent Whig politician until the disrup- 
tion of that party forced him to indulge his intense pro- 
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slavery proclivities in the ranks of his quondam enemy 
the Democracy. Wealthy and ambitious, the State 
Senate no longer satisfied his aspirations ; he wanted to 
be a Congressman. His opportunity was soon presented. 
When Lyman Trumbull, in 1855, was elected to the U. 
S. Senate he resigned his seat in the lower house, causing 
a vacancy in the representation of the 8th district of 90 
days, to be supplied by election. Repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, and Squatter Sovereignty, had so seriously 
disintegrated the Democratic party that none of its 
chronic aspirants in that district had the temerity or 
financial ability to make the race for the place. As Don, 
a new and enthusiastic proselyte, was eager for it, and 
willing to run the risk of defeat, as well as to stand the 
expense of the contest, he was given the nomination, and 
was elected. 

When he assumed his duties in Congress the bitterness 
of sectional hate and party antagonism had almost 
reached the point of ignition. To cause his power to be 
felt in the councils of the nation during his brief term in 
office, and incidently to make political capital at 
home, Don had prepared a great speech in support of the 
new Democracy promulgated by Mr. Douglas. He was 
delivering it, in his usual splendid, grandiloquent style, 
to a full house and overflowing galleries, when he rounded 
out a telling sentence with the dramatic declaration: **I 
can proudly boast, sir, that I am not a Yankee, or the 
son of a Yankee." Just then a little old bald headed Con- 
necticut representative on the Republican side, with a 
deep groan, fervently remarked, ''Thank God for that!" 
The laugh that followed from all parts of the hall punc- 
tured Don's inspiration, and he soon brought his dis- 
course to a premature end and resumed his seat. 



